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TO MAKE YOUR VACUUM WORK 


HANDIER AND FASTER . . 
A NEW 6” SIZE 


VESICCATOR 
WITH IMPROVED VALVE 


DesicNnep to bring you extra convenience, 
the new 6” Pyrex brand Desiccator is avail- 
able in two styles—Nos. 3118 with, and 3078 
without sleeve. 

Note in particular the special features of 
the new type valve supplied with the No. 
3118. The § 40/35 external sleeve acts as the 
stopcock. Barely a one-quarter turn of the 
collar opens or closes the valve. Easy to ma- 
nipulate; no sticking. Arrow moulded in cap 
indicates open position—for greater con- 
venience. Each desiccator passes a 24-hour 
test under vacuum. Manufacturing specifica- 
tions provide for a minimum mercury manom- 
eter reading of 20 inches after the prescribed 
time limit. 

Both styles are ruggedly constructed 
throughout from Pyrex brand Balanced 
Chemical Glass—balanced for mechanical 


Corning method of grinding allows for the 
economical interchange of parts. 

These new desiccators will be available 
through your regular source of supply on 
Dec. 16th. 


strength, heat resistance 
and chemical stability. A wa rs Net NET PRICE: PER PRG. 
Specifications and prices | Number and Type | Per | Price | | — 
are shown at the right. The | Page. | 
several parts are listed 
separately since the special |  pesiccator [sams | | | | since 
LOWER PART ONLY 
Knob Top COVER ONLY 
| as 1958 ] 13.485 [112 1239 
COMPLETE 
and Cover, COVER ONLY WITHOUT SLEEVE 
Small Size 6%" (40/35 | 3.00 ] 16.20 | 15.39 
wen SLEEVE ONLY 
For lower parts only, see No. 3078 


“ PYREX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by 
CORNING GLASS WORKS «+ CORNING, N. Y. 
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Baker's Anatyzed C. P. CHEMICALS 
Low in Nitrogen 
DEMANDED BY MANY CHEMISTS 


HEMISTS who work with food products, explosives, fertilizers and leather prod- 

ucts particularly appreciate Baker's Analyzed C. P. Chemicals, low in nitrogen. 

They find the actual analysis of all important impurities on the label of each bottle, 
essential to quick and accurate control of quality. 

Many of the nitrogen determinations demand the use of Sulfuric Acid, Potassium 
Permanganate, Mercuric Oxide, etc., measured by the Nessler test employing a sulu- 
tion of Potassium Iodide, Mercuric Iodide and Potassium Hydroxide. Whatever the 
method you employ, the low indexes of nitrogen and other impurities of Baker's 
Analyzed C. P. Chemicals will help speed your tests. 

And remember this: The J. T. Baker Chemical Co. shows the actual amount of 
impurities, as found by its analysts, on the label. Only such chemicals bear the well- 
known trade mark —C. P. Baker’s Analyzed. 

If you make nitrogen determinations for products of the soil, edible oils, meats, 
fish, poultry and their by-products—demand Baker's Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and 
Acids. You will appreciate their dependable quality and the time-saving features of 
the Baker’s Analyzed Label. 

More than 60 well-known laboratory supply houses throughout the country 
stock and enthusiastically sell Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and Acids. We urge 
you to write your favorite suppliers for quotations on your requirements. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Ave. 220 South 16th Street 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


BAKER’S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD BY THESE REPRESENTATIVE LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Teacher and Pupil 


By Ed. F. Degering, F.A.I.C., and 
Rosemary Ince, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


I. THE NEF LINE OF CHEMISTS 


licture by courtesy of Journal of Chemical Education 


E. Adolf von Baeyer 


DOLF von BAEYER, pioneer German chemist, Nobel prize 
winner, and perhaps the leader of those who built up the 
enviable pre-war position of Germany in the chemical in- 
dustry, was born in Berlin in 1835. His father was Johann Jacob von 
Baeyer, chief of the Berlin Geodetical Institute from 1830 until his 
death in 1885. Young Baeyer studied chemistry at Heidelburg under 
the tutelage of R. W. Bunsen and F. A. Kekulé. In 1858 he received 
the Ph.D. degree at Berlin and remained in that city for several years 
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as a private tutor. During this time he came under the influence of 
the famous A. W. von Hoffman. 


In 1866, he was made assistant professor, and five years later was 
appointed professor of chemistry and director of the new chemical 
laboratories at Straussburg, where such famous chemists as Emil 
Fischer, C. Graebe, and C. Liebermann studied. In 1875 he succeeded 
to the chair of Liebig in Munich, which had been declined by Kekulé 
in favor of his able student. While at Munich he built the Chemisches 
Institute, where two generations of chemists from all over the world 
have since received their training. He died in 1917, after forty-two 
years at Munich. 


Baeyer was one of the fathers of modern organic chemistry. Many 
of the fundamentals of the science were ferreted out by him and by the 
many distinguished chemists whom he trained. 


The name of Baeyer is inseparably linked with the artificial pro- 
duction of indigo, on which subject he started research in 1865. For 
his very complete investigation of the nature and composition of this 
substance, he was awarded the Davy medal of the Royal Society of 
London in 1881. 


His patents on methods of producing indigo were purchased in 1880 
by two chemical concerns, the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik and 
the Hoechst Farbwerke. The companies carried on intensive joint re- 
search for eighteen vears, during which time they spent over five 
million dollars in search of a feasible method of manufacture. Two 
methods were finally developed, one in which the starting material was 
naphthalene and the other benzene. 


To celebrate his seventieth birthday in 1905, his complete scientific 
papers were collected and published at Brunswick in two volumes en- 
titled, Gesammelte IVerke. In the same year he also received the Nobel 
prize for chemistry, in recognition of his work on indigo. 


Bibliography 
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The Young Chemist and the 
Government Service 
By Louis Marshall, F.A.1.C. 


The seventeenth of a series of articles 
on the opportunities for chemists in the 
Government Service. 


The Air Corps of the War Department 


HE Air Corps of the War Department, which is now experienc- 

ing a tremendous expansion because of the known potency of 

this arm in modern warfare, maintains chemical laboratories at 
the famous aviation center at Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio. One of 
its functions is the testing of the materials used in aeronautics, such 
as fuels and oils, paints, enamels, and ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 
The products are of higher quality than those intended for ordinary 
use, and the specifications governing their purchase are correspondingly 
more rigid. For example, the chemical composition required for the 
grade of steel tubing known as “stainless stabilized” is as follows: 


Chromium (minimum) 17.0 % Carbon (maximum) 0.07 % 
Nickel (minimum) 8.0 % Manganese (maximum) 1.5 % 
Silicon (maximum) 1.50% Phosphorus (maximum) 0.03% 
Copper (maximum) 0.50% Sulphur (maximum) 0.04% 


The columbium content must be not less than ten times the carbon 
content. However, titanium equal to not less than 5.5 times the effec- 
tive carbon content may be used instead of the columbium. The “effec- 
tive carbon” is defined as the actual carbon content minus 0.02 per cent. 
The specification covering this product, as well as the specifications for 
others, are drawn up only after a most careful study of the properties 
and the functions which the articles are intended to perform. This 
particular grade of steel tubing is used in the manufacture of exhaust 
manifolds and ring collectors for aircraft. Researches on materials 
are being continually carried out throughout the world; and in this 
country, particularly at the central laboratories of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, Langley Field, Virginia. When 
advances are made, the appropriate specifications are quickly amended 
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to meet them. The methods employed in the chemical analysis 
of steels, paints, fuels, and other products are the official methods 
which have been adopted by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


Similarly, the brass which is purchased for use in the manufacture 
of certain aircraft parts has to meet requirements which are more rigid 
than those for ordinary brass. 


The specifications governing the purchase of aircraft engine fuel are 
particularly exacting. The gasoline is subjected to a distillation test, 
and at least ten per cent of the quantity taken must have evaporated 
when the thermometer reads 70° C. At 110° C, not less than fifty per 
cent must have evaporated; and at 160° C, not less than ninety per 
cent. At the end of the distillation, the residue in the flask must not 
exceed two per cent. The gasoline must have a certain anti-knock 
value ; its corrosion effect must be practically negligible ; and its sulphur 
content must not exceed one-tenth per cent. 


All of the other materials which are purchased by the Air Corps are 
likewise required to meet specifications which are very definite and 
which mean exactly what they say. If a commodity fails to conform 
in any particular to the requirements of the specification governing its 
purchase, it is rejected. By this means, the hazards which are inherent 
in aviation are reduced as far as it is humanly possib!e to reduce them. 


Another important function of the chemical laboratories is the in- 
vestigation of products employed in aerial warfare. For instance, 
titanium tetrachloride is an agent which is used for laying down smoke 
screens. The liquid is sprayed from a tank carried on the airplane, and 
the spray reacts with the water vapor present in the atmosphere, form- 
Ti C1,.5H,O. This compound undergoes rapid hydrolysis into titanium 
hydroxide and hydrochloric acid, thus producing a dense smoke. Many 
other problems of a military nature, such as those involved in aerial 
photography, are investigated, but, as is the custom, the results which 
are obtained are treated confidentially. 


The chemists in the Air Corps are all stationed at the laboratories 
at Wright Field. They are distributed among the grades as follows: 
One junior chemist, one assistant chemist, one associate chemist, and 
one full chemist. In addition, there are two physical science aides who 


assist in carrying out the routine chemical analyses. 
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The Laboratory of the Government Printing Office 


NE of the most wonderfully equipped laboratories for the testing 

of all kinds of papers, inks, bookbinding leathers, and other ma- 
terials used in the printing trades is maintained by the United States 
Government Printing Office in Washington, D. C. This establishment, 
the largest printing plant in the world, employing more than five thou- 
sand persons, takes care of the printing requirements of our Govern- 
ment. An indication of the immense volume of work accomplished by 
the Printing Office is afforded by the following figures. In one year, 
there were published 25,495,709 copies of miscellaneous publications ; 
71,916,025 publications of the octavo type; 6,291,568 copies of the 
Congressional Record; 234,882,275 post office money orders; 282,- 
844,803 letterheads and envelopes, and so on. A good deal of the work 
was done under “rush” conditions, and the neatness and efficiency with 
which it was accomplished have evoked the gratitude and admiration of 
the other Government establishments. For example, the Printing Of- 
fice received from the Veterans Administration an order for 6,000,000 
copies of a form known as “Application for Payment of Adjusted- 
Service Certificate.” This large quantity was printed in two days. On 
another occasion, the office received from the Department of Justice 
copy for a five hundred and thirty-nine page brief. Although it arrived 
late on a Friday, it was requested that one hundred copies be printed 
in time for delivery the following Monday morning. The request was 
carried out, and the job delivered on time. Recently, the Tariff Com- 
mission sent in a manuscript dealing with “Recent Developments in 
the Foreign Trade of Japan, Particularty in Relation to the Trade of 
the United States.” Although the report comprised two hundred and 
seven pages, much of it statistical tabulations, it was printed in quan- 
tity and delivered within a few days after the receipt of the manu- 
script. These and many other jobs are done not only in the shortest 
possible time, but also with complete accuracy. These achievements 
are made possible by the fine equipment, the expert craftsmanship, the 
loyal coéperation of the large force of employees, and the scientific 
control of the processes of production. It has been estimated that the 
facilities of the printing plant could make possible the setting up, 
printing, and binding of a book as large as the Bible in twenty-four 
hours. The publications of the Government Printing Office cover an 
extraordinary diversity of subjects, many of them of direct interest 
to chemists. The indexes to the publications can be consulted in many 
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of the libraries, and those publ-cations which are of interest can be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for very nominal fees. 


The laboratories of the Government Printing Office are devoted not 
only to researches upon all of the materials used in the trade, but 
also to the testing of papers, inks, and all the miscellaneous items 
which are purchased. Thus, in one year, the laboratory tested, for 
compliance with specification requirements, 6,750 samples of papers 
and envelopes, 914 samples of textiles, 753 samp!es of metals, 697 
samples of ink making materials, and so on. These samples are repre- 
sentative of the deliveries of immense quantities of materials used by 
the Office in the conduct of its work. The testing is necessary because 
deliveries are sometimes found to be unable to meet the requirements 
of the specifications under which they were bought. For examp!e, 
one lot of paper purchased on a contract which specified one hundred 
per cent rag stock, was found to be only sixty per cent rag. A ship- 
ment of Babbitt metal was analyzed and found to contain eighty per 
cent of lead instead of the required ninety per cent of tin. One delivery 
of oil consisted of ninety per cent mineral ol instead of the required 
pure neat’s foot oil. However, most shipments are found to comply 
fully with all of the specification requirements. 


The equipment of the testing laboratory is unsurpassed. There are 
microscopes for determining the fibre composition of paper; apparatus 
for testing the thickness, smoothness, permeability, opacity, bursting 
strength, tearing strength, and folding endurance of paper. There is 
a quinhydrone electrode and a glass electrode for making hydrogen ion 
determinations. There are rooms which are maintained at constant 
temperature and humidity in order that the testing of all papers may 
be done under identical conditions. These are only a few examples of 
the equipment which the laboratory possesses, and it has acquired such 
a reputation for the quality of the testing work, that other Govern- 
ment laboratories often send to it for referee analysis, samp!es of 
paper over which some controversy has arisen. 


The research activities of the laboratory are conducted with a view 
to establishing new and better standards of printing materials. In 
cooperation with the United Typothetae of America, the research 
laboratory worked out specifications for six grades each of bond and 
ledger paper. Four of these grades consist, wholly or in part, of rag 
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stock, and the remaining two consist entirely of chemical wood. These 
six grades are ample to cover all of the commercial uses of the papers. 
A paper consisting of one hundred per cent rag stock, for example, 
would be used for permanent record purposes; one of chemical wood 
would be entirely suitab'e for mimeograph paper and for ordinary, 
everyday use. 


It has been mentioned, in connection with the work of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, that the Government Print- 
ing Office is pioneering in the use of chrome tanned leather for book- 
binding purposes. This type of leather is more resistant to acid rot 
than the ordinary vegetable tanned type, and therefore more durable. 
The results so far attained have been very encouraging, but further 
investigations will be necessary to produce a durable leather which 
also has satisfactory working qualities. 


Many research problems are referred to the Government Printing 
Office by outs:de establishments. For instance, the Treasury Depart- 
ment requested an ink to be used in check-signing machines, and the 
workers in the laboratory succeeded in developing a product suitable 
for this purpose. Similarly, at the request of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, different colored inks were developed for marking bullets used 
in target practice. These inks stain the cloth targets with their charac- 
teristic colors, thus making it possible to identify each hit with the 
firing unit. Most Government Departments, in fact, as well as the 
printing trades in general, are assisted in one way or another by the 
activities of the Government Printing Office. The laboratories of this 
institution are manned by the following personnel: One technical direc- 
tor, one assistant technical director, three associate chemists, four junior 
chemists, and two scientific aides. 


® ® 


Chemists in Our National Defense Program 


Colonel Marston Taylor Bogert, F.A.I.C., will speak on “Chemists 
in Our National Defense Program”, at a meeting of the New York 
Chapter of Tue AMeERIcAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTs, to be held Janu- 
ary 17, 1941, at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, New York, 
N. Y., at eight o’clock. Those interested in this subject are welcome. 
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Petroleum and the Tyro Chemist* 


By E. M. Toby 


HE student-chemist, still in the 

midst of his studies at his univer- 
sity, usually has picked out the specific 
chemical industry which he intends to 
enter, and has shaped his studies to that 
end. However, it might be well for 
such students to review the desirability 
of entering these previously chosen in- 
dustries. Industries are static as well 
as dynamic—some move forward rapid- 
ly, thus offering increased incentives to 
the young chemist, while others move 
ahead very slowly, some even remaining 
dormant, offering less opportunity to 
the chemist who wishes to forge ahead 
in the shortest time. It is only com- 


mon sense that the chances of progress” 


are proportionate to the progressive- 
ness of the industry in which one is 
employed. If an industry is expanding 
it creates new positions in an advanced 
strata, eliminating the necessity of wait- 
ing for one’s superiors to be promoted, 
to resign, or even to “die off.” Em- 
ployment in a progressive industry may 
not be a guarantee to success, but it 
does eliminate some of the discouraging 
intermediate intervals to be encountered 
in less progressive industries. 

It is not my contention that the pe- 
troleum industry is the most progressive 
industry, but it is one of the most dy- 
namic and its path of most rapid ad- 
vancement is along the route where the 
chemist and chemical engineer are in- 
dispensable to its success, and their 
chances of reward by means of rapid ad- 
vancement are greatly enhanced thereby. 

Until recently the petroleum indus- 
try strove to supply by simple refining 


*Reprinted through the courtesy of The Hexagon of Alpha Chi Sigma fraternity. 
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methods, materials for propulsion, lubri- 
cation, illumination and combustion. 
However, the increased demands placed 
upon the industry by the motor car 
manufacturers for better fuels, from a 
detonation viewpoint, led to investiga- 
tion of chemical processes whereby the 
hydrocarbons present in crude oil could 
he transformed into hydrocarbons of 
hetter detonation properties. The de- 
mand for processes to increase the yield 
of gasoline brought like research. This 
intense investigation into the chemical 
behavior and properties of petroleum 
was followed by research into what syn- 
thetic products can be produced from 
petroleum. Today the importance of 
chemistry in petroleum increased 
even more by the demands of national 
defense. 


Today the petroleum industry has 
changed from almost a_ non-technical 
industry to a very technical one. No 
longer can a refinery operate with a 
staff of non-university trained testers 
and operators. Today, a modern re- 
finery must have a trained exploration 
and production staff; a highly trained 
research and development department; 
a technically trained control laboratory, 
engineering and refining staff; and a 
sales staff including some technically 
trained salesmen, scientific guidance 
and supervision; and a trained coérdi- 
nation and liaison staff. The applica- 
bility of the chemist and chemical engi- 
neer in petroleum is widespread—they 
are not confined to one channel, but they 
are indispensable to all phases of the 
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industry. Petroleum is a chemist’s busi- 
ness and it is the able chemist who will 
be pushed to the front over men of no 
training, over men of general training, 
over engineers and over physicists. This 
is not true of the other dynamic chemi- 
cal industries. 


In my opinion the chemical advance 
of the petroleum industry has but begun. 
The manufacture of synthetics from 
petroleum, and from its products, is in 
its infancy and it is probable that it 
will be, by far, the most important raw 
material for the synthesis of organic 
chemicals. Alcohols, esters, fatty acids, 
ethers and ketones have long been pro- 
duced by the industry. The manufac- 
ture of glycerine from petroleum is a 
new development of great commercial 
and military importance, as is the manu- 
facture of pure toluene, the base of tri- 
nitrotoluene. High anti-knock aviation 
fuels ranging from 90 to 125 Octane 
Number which have permitted the rapid 
strides of the aviation industry in recent 
years, are made in large quantities by 
synthetic chemical processes. Petroleum 
thinners and solvents of high and low 
aromatic content are now available, in 
any boiling and evaporation range. Syn- 
thetic resins from petroleum are new 
and adaptable to many industries. Of 
great present interest are the new syn- 
thetic rubbers, some of which are made 
from butadiene, a gas produced by 
cracking (pyrolysis) petroleum under 
certain conditions. These products are 
but some of those manufactured from 
petroleum and indicate the various fields 
which synthetics, from petroleum, may 
soon invade. 


In my opinion the student preparing 
to enter the petroleum industry does 
not necessarily need a specialized course 
in petroleum or in petroleum engineer- 
ing. Of course, such a course is of 
advantage but good sound training in 
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either chemistry or chemical engineer- 
ing is a sufficient background for the 
average neophyte in petroleum. Of 
great importance to the student is or- 
ganic chemistry, and the more advanced 
courses available the better. The same 
applies to physical chemistry and to 
mathematics. Graduate work is help- 
ful but by no means essential unless 
ene plans to specialize in pure research. 
The petroleum industry is a great teach- 
cr and the knowledze one receives after 
entering into it is the basis for a 
thorough understanding of refining and 
its many ramifications. A_ thorough, 
basic and sound university training in 
chemistry is necessary in order that one 
may take hold of the problems presented 
on cntering the industry. 


There are no hard and set rules for 
locating a position. I would suggest 
that a student select a list of those com- 
panies with which he would be inter- 
ested in working, and write the per- 
sonnel director of each as to his quali- 
fications, college record, etc. Such a 
list may be secured from government 
publications on the subject and from 
trade journals. A clear, concise letter, 
te‘ling cf one’s interest in petroleum, 
plus a brief bet accurate listing of one’s 
college and personal record, plus a re- 
cent photograph is the most effective 
approach. It is naturally to one’s ad- 
vantage to follow up as many of these 
letters by personal interview as_ is 
possible. 


The young chemist on entering the 
industry will probably be assigned to 
the refinery or control laboratory. This 
laboratory generally controls the activi- 
ties of the entire plant, having juris- 
diction over the crude oil receipts; the 
primary fractionation units; the crack- 
ing, polymerization and alkalation units ; 
the treating plant; the asphalt units; 
the chemical by-products division; the 
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lubrication and grease plants; the sta- 
bilization and gas recovery units; the 
blending to finished products and con- 
trol over all shipments. Thus the labora- 
tory controls the raw material as re- 
ceived at the plant, its flow from unit 
to unit in the plant, and full control 
over the finished product. The average 
chemist passes through this laboratory 
spending some time in each unit of the 
laboratory. . 


From the refinery laboratory the 
chemist can either be moved into the 
plant, whereby the knowledge gained in 
the laboratory will permit him to as- 
sume a junior supervisory position, or 
he can move into the research, develop- 
ment or road performance laboratories. 


Many young chemists, who are so 


minded and equipped, are put through, 


the laboratory, and possibly into the 
plant or research laboratory, with the 
idea in mind of later transferring them 
into the sales division. Such men are 
generally trained in the unit of the 
laboratory which handles the products 
in which they wil! later specialize. 


I am particularly interested in the 
applicability of chemists to sales work. 
The day of the old time salesman in 
the petrolcum industry has passed. No 
longer can a salesman get by with a 
few cigars, back slapping, the telling 
of some stories and possibly the buying 
The salesman today, 
products of the 


of a few drinks. 
selling the technical 
petroleum industry, must be technically 
minded. He must know the products 
he is selling, he must know their uses 
and he must be able to sell them. I do 
not regard selling as a God given art, 
I regard it as a product of 
personality and common 


instead 
knowledge, 


There are no rules to develop 
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personality and I believe that the con- 
fidence brought about by the thorough 
knowledge of what one is selling will 
imbue in most persons a suitable sales 
personality. I believe that the less one 
does to develop a personality, the bet- 
ter. The greatest handicap that a chem- 
ist in must overcome is not to 
flaunt his knowledge and to know when 
to be silent even though he knows that 
he is right and his potential customer 
Many a salesman has won an 


sales 


wrong. 
argument, and lost a sale. 


From direct sales the chemist can 
go into coordination work, this consist- 
ing principally of correlating the work 
of the sales department with the refin- 
ery. In other words, it will be his job 
to see that the refinery doesn't make 
what the sales department can't sell, 
and the sales department doesn’t sell 
what the refinery can't make. The 
study of markets and future trends 
comes under this department. The way 
to a sales executive position often comes 


through this channel. 


One must not forget that one’s days 
of study are never past. The value of 
belonging to societies and associations 
cannot be overestimated. The chemical 
journals and the trade journals should 
be the object of constant study. Trade 
groups and discussion groups are in- 
valuable to the beginner. After one is 
located, the real course of study has 
just begun and failure to keep abreast 
of current developments is usually dis- 
astrous. 


In reviewing the entire field, I feel 
that the petroleum industry offers the 
student a worth while opportunity and 
I would suggest that all students give 
this industry careful consideration. 
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November Meeting 


The one hundred and seventy-fourth 
meeting of the National Council of 
THe American Institute or CHEM- 
ists was held on November 20, 1940, at 
the Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y., at 6:30 P. M. 

President Harry L. Fisher presided. 
The following officers and councilors 
were present: Messrs: E. R. Allen, 
H. L. Fisher, J. W. E. Harrisson, C. A. 
Marlies, R. J. Moore, N. A. Shepard, 
F. D. Snell, and M. Toch. Mr. M. R. 
Bhagwat, Dr. W. D. Turner, and Miss 
V. F. Kimball were present. 


The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were read and approved. 
In the absence of the treasurer, Dr. 


Toch 


Maximilian read the treasurer's 
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report, showing total cash in banks and 
on hand of $4929.40 with bills payable 
of $56.06 and Chapter refunds payable 
of $49.70. Upon motion made and sec- 
onded, this report was accepted. 

The Wage-Hour Ruling and the cor- 
respondence regarding it, submitted by 
Paul H. Horton of the Oklahoma Test- 
ing Laboratory, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, was read and discussed. Upon 
motion made and seconded, the presi- 
dent appointed the following Committee 
to consider this matter: Dr. N. A. Shep- 
ard, Dr. W. D. Turner, Dr. E. R. 
Allen, Dr. R. J. Moore, and Dr. H. L. 
Fisher, cx officio. The committee was 
requested to mect on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26th, at 5:00 P. M., to determine 
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action to be taken on the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law and to report its recom- 
mendations to the Council. 

The by-laws submitted by the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter to the National Coun- 
cil for approval were read and approved. 

The following Associates were raised 
to Fellows: James S. Boyle, Ruth E. 
Corbet, James Burwell Ficklen, William 
L. Filbert, John Richard Gay, Norris 
Robert Kosches, Albert J. Kroner, Rob- 
ert John Mackey, John Sprague Odell, 
Frank Spitaleri, and John Goddard 
Wright. James S. Wallerstein was 
raised from Junior to Fellow. 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
secretary the 
names of the applicants for member- 


was instructed to have 
ship and the names of those requesting 
change in rank published in THe CHEm- 
Ist, prior to action taken by the Na- 
tional Council. 

The president read a letter from 
Dr. W. T. Read reporting on the activi- 
ties of the Membership Committce. 

The were 
elected : 


following new members 


FELLOWS: 
Auer, Laszlo 
(1940), Chief Chemist, Electro-Tech- 
nical Products, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Bainbridge, William C. 
(1940), Technical Director, H. Kohn- 
stamm and Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York. 
Hull, Washington 
(1940), Research Chemist, American 
Cyanamid Company, Stamford, Conn. 
Kohm, Joseph A. 
(1940), Chief Chemist, Land-Fill Sur- 
vey, New York University, New 
York, New York. 
Kropa, Edward L. 
(1940), Research Chemist, American 
Cyanamid Company, Stamford, Conn. 
Loebel, Zanvil C. 
(1940), Research 


Chemist, General 


Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Melnick, Daniel 
(1940), Fellow, Food Research Lab- 
oratories, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Rosendahl, Edward 
(1940), Vice President and Managing 
Director, Glyco Products Company, 
New York, New York. 
Work, Lincoln T. 
(1940), Director of Research, Metal 
and Thermit Corporation, New York, 
New York. 
ASSOCIATE: 
Dorn, Herman William 
(1940), Research Chemist, Amino 
Products Company, Rossford, Ohio. 
Evans, William H. 
(1940), Metallurgist, Alan Wood 
Steel Company, Conshohocken, Penna. 
Krol, Adam T. 
(1940), Chemist and Chief, Verley 
Chemical Company, Chicago, II. 
Senter, Lowell 
(1940), Director, Ferguson Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, New York. 


JUNIORS: 
Brookes, William R. 
(1940), Graduate Student, University 
of Colerado, Boulder, Colo. 
Papps, George 
(1940), Research Chemist, 
Oil Products Company, 
New Jersey. 
Warth, Henry Kent 
(1940), Chemical Field Engineer, 
Crown Cork and Seal Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


STUDENT: 
Wilson, John Senne 
(1940), Student, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, State College, Ark. 


National 
Harrison, 


Upon motion made and seconded, 
William L. Hill was raised from Asso- 
ciate to Fellow. 

The Committee on Ethics 
structed to continue its investigations on 


was in- 


the application which was referred to it. 
Dr. J. W. E. Harrisson reported for 
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the Committee on Licensing followed 
by a report from Dr. Snell on the ac- 
tivities of the local Committee on Li- 
censing. 

Dr. Marlies reported for the Inter- 
relations Committee and recommended 
that resignations from various sections 
of the country be referred to the Mem- 
bership Committee serving in those 
districts. 

Mr. Bhagwat reported the activities 
and progress of the Chemist Advisory 
Council. 

The date for the next meeting of the 
National Council was set for Wednes- 
day, December 18, 1940. 

There being no further business, ad- 
journment was taken. 


® 


Applications for 
Membership 


Final action will be taken by the Na- 
tional Council at its meeting on Wed- 
nesday, December eighteenth, on the 
following applications : 


For Fellow: 
Pettit, William S. 


Instructor in Chemistry, Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Penna. 

Rainer, William C. 
Analytical and Research Chemist, 


Crown Cork and Seal Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Vlacos, Pericles G. 
Consulting Chemist, W. S. 
Company, Inc., 128 Water 
New York, N. Y. 


Purdy 
Street, 


For Associate: 


Robinson, Harold William 
Chemist-microscopist, Baker and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
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For Junior: 

Segal, Nathan 
Chief Chemist and General Manager, 
Sanders-Segal Color Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Waters, William Gabriel 
Chemist, Reed and Carnrick, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


To be Raised from Associate to Fellow: 
MacMullen, Clinton W. 
Research Chemist, Rohm and Haas 
Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Schenker, Herbert S. 
Textile Consultant, Consumers’ Test- 
ing Laboratories, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Stone, Irwin 
Research Chemist, Wallerstein Lab- 
oratories, New York, N. Y. 


To be Raised from Junior to Associate : 
Conklin, Albert E. 
Chief Chemist, C. A. Reed Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Penna. 
Hultquist, Martin E. 
Research Chemist, Calco Chemical 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Kennedy, James J., Jr. 
Research Staff, Resinous Products and 
Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shull, Kenneth E. 
Chemist and Bacteriologist, Philadel- 
phia Suburban Water Company, Bryn 
Mawr, Penna. 


To be Raised from Student to Fellow: 
Schachtmeister, Sidney C. 
Chemist, Columbia Farms, 400 Stan- 
ley Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To be Raised from Student to 
Associate : 

McBride, Edward Thomas 

Laboratory Assistant, Bakelite Cor- 
poration, Bloomfield, N. J. 

To be Raised from Junior to Fellow: 
Noble, Wesley M. 

Assistant Chemist, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, Albany, Calif. 
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Chairman, \Villiam Howlett Gardner 


Vice-chairman, \V. D. Turner 


Secretary-treasurer, D. H. Jackson 
17 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Council Representative, Marston L. Hamlin 


Howard S. Neiman Honored by New York Chapter 


A testimonial dinner to Howard S. 
Neiman, secretary of Tue AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, was given by 
the New York Chapter at The Chem- 
ists’ Club, New York, N. Y., on No- 
vember first. More than one hundred 
and fifty guests, including many prom- 
inent chemists, attended the dinner and 
reception to pay tribute to Mr. Neiman’s 
work in building up the professional 
organization of American chemists, 
since 1923, to its present high position. 
Dr. William Howlett Gardner, chair- 
man of the New York Chapter, acted 
as toastmaster. Those at the speakers’ 
table were: Colonel Marston Taylor 
Bogert; Dr. Maximilian Toch, past 
president of the Instrrute; Dr. W. T. 
Read, vice-president of the INstiTUTE, 
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Mr. Howard S. Neiman, Dr. Harry 
Lynn Fisher, president of the Insti- 
tute, and Dr. Robert J. Moore, past 
president. Letters or telegrams were 
read from Dr. Henry G. Knight, past 
president of the Institute; Charles 
Richter; Edward L. Gordy, former 
editor of Tue Cuemist; Dr. Frederick 
E. Breithut, past president of the In- 
stitute; Mr. Walter S. Landis, and 
Dr. Horace G. Byers, the Institute's 
first president. 


Dr. Fisher, the first speaker, likened 
the secretary's work to the invisible 
threads in the warp of the fabric from 
which the Institute is made, and stated 
that Mr. Neiman proves the truth of 
the old saying, “Ii you want anything 
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done, give it to a busy man.” 

“The work of the secretary is espe- 
cially arduous”, said Dr. Read, “he 
really works and he makes everybody 
work with him. The success of this 
InstiruTe is very largely due to this 
man who is on the firing line twelve 
months of the year. It is a great 
pleasure to serve with him to make 
this Institute what it should be.” 

“No one could have helped me more 
than did the secretary, while I was 
president of the Instrrute”, Dr. Toch 
commented. “Mr. Neiman gives up 
an enormous amount of time to others, 
and if ever there is an humanitarian 
and philanthropist, he is it. Everyone 
will tell you this.” 

Dr. Moore told of Mr. Neiman’s 
career as a chemistry student at Lehigh 
University ; as a chemist in the dye in- 
dustry, as an associate of Herman A. 
Metz; as gditor of the Textile Colorist; 
as patron and former president of the 
Municipal Opera Company of New 
York; as member of the United States 
Secret Service in the World War; as 
patent attorney; as patent and trade- 
mark editor of The American Per- 
fumer, and as commodore of a house- 
boat in Manhasset Bay. “To be presi- 
dent of the Instirute,” Dr. Moore 
said, “is in a certain sense to take a 
course in public efficiency and the keep- 
ing of one’s feet on the ground. Each 
president learns this from Mr. Neiman. 
Someone referred to him as a ‘lion 
tamer’. The interesting part of that is 
that the lion never knows he is being 
tamed. I speak for some of the absent 
former presidents of the INsTITUTE in 
voicing their regards and love for Mr. 
Neiman.” 

Mr. Neiman recounted the history of 
the INstTIruTE since its founding in 
1923: “I have worked under every one 
of its presidents and I have been on 
every one of its Councils. One of the 
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things which has most impressed me 
is that each time the members have 
elected a president, that president was 
the man who was absolutely necessary 
for the situation in which the INstiTUTE 
found itself. 


“The first president was Dr. Byers, 
a very lovable man. He was not a 
fighter, but at that time the INstiruTE 
needed someone to establish good will 
and to win friendship. After his good 
work was completed, this unconscious 
psychology (as I might call it) of the 
membership elected Dr. Crossley to the 
presidency. No man was betier suited 
for the job which lay before him. I 
think the INstirute owes more to Dr. 
Crossley than to any other one man in 
the organization. He is a quiet per- 
suasive man. I have been waiting for 
over twenty years for him to get angry. 
He was needed to put the INstITUTE on 
its feet. After the expiration of Dr. 
Crossley’s term, the membership, still 
following its unconscious knowledge of 
the man most needed for the next pro- 
gression of the Institure, elected Dr. 
Treat B. Johnson, a man of fine schol- 
arship and reputation as an educator. 
The InstiruTe’s appeal was enhanced 
even more to the chemists by this edu- 
cator of future chemists. 


“When Dr. Johnson's term of office 
expired, the INstiruTE needed to pro- 
gress on different lines; and the mem- 
hership once again, by its curious 
psychological knowledge, selected Dr. 
Preithut for president. He is a human 
dynamo. He decided to tell the world 
about the Institute, through action. 
He found that the chemists in the em- 
ploy of the city of New York were not 
properly classified, and he had _ this 
changed. The chemists in the United 
States Navy were also improperly classi- 
fied. Dr. Breithut went to Washing- 
ton, and to see President Hoover, and 
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he had the Navy chemists reclassified. 
By this time, the Institute was freely 
mentioned in the public press, and the 
Institute had also built up a member- 
ship of important chemists though they 
were too localized. Again the member- 
ship came to the rescue by electing Dr. 
Knight. He was on the road most of 
the time in his position with the United 
States Government, and he carried the 
message of the INstiruTe across the 
continent. In this period we began to 
branch out geographically. Many chem- 
ists were eager to join. Then we re- 
elected Dr. Crossley to the presidency. 
There was no better man than he was 
for this position, where the temptation 
might have been to collect too many 
members who were not fully qualified. 
He kept his head and made no false 
steps. He insisted on adhering to the 
highest standards of qualifications, and 
he also established a guide for the pro- 
fessional education of chemists. 

“You will note that up to this time 
all of the presidents had heen profes- 
sers or highly specialized professional 
men. And you know what happens to 
organizations financially when they are 
run by professors. The members then 
elected Dr. Toch, business man and 
scientist. Dr. Toch came to the first 
council meeting and asked for the bhal- 
ance sheet. We didn't have any! So 
he called in the auditors and they 
showed him we were in the red! Dr. 
Toch immediately took hold of the IN- 
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STITUTE and put it on a business basis, 
and at the end of his term we were in 
fine financial condition and we are in 
still better condition now. 

“Dr. Moore was then elected by this 
same psychological knowledge of what 
was needed next. He just filled in the 
link in the chain. When he came into 
the first meeting, everybody called him 
“Bob”. He is still Bob to everybody. 
His position with the Bakelite Company 
took him all over the country, where 
ke contacted chemists. He finished up 
what Dr. Knight had started. He was 
a good apostle for the InstrruTe and 
called the attention of chemists through- 
out the country to our work, increasing 
our membership tremendously. 

“I cannot tell you about Dr. Fisher 
—he has been in the chair for so short 
a time, but I am sure that this same 
unconscious psychology which has car- 
ried this INstituTE along so far at 
every election will not fail. 

“Every chemist needs two arms. One 
is the arm of his scientific societies to 
increase his knowledge and keep him 
abreast of current developments in his 
field. The other is the arm of his pro- 
tessional Institute to look after his 
interests as a man who contributes to 
the profession of chemistry. It is evi- 
dent that while these two 
separate from each other, they must he 
coordinated in order to place the chem- 
ist in the proper scientific and profes- 


arms are 


sional position which he deserves.” 
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Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Addison C, Angus 


Vice-chairman, Edward L. Haenisch 


Secretary-treasurer, Harold A. Heiligman 
1203 West Oak Street 


Norristown, Penna. 


Council Representative, Gilbert E. Seil 


News Reporter to Tut Cuemist, Kenneth A. Shull 


The Pennsylvania Chapter held its 
first meeting of the 1940-41 season at 
Houston Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on October twenty-ninth, 


At the close of an informal dinner, 
attended by about thirty members, the 
chairman announced the following com- 
mittee appointments: Evrecutive Com- 
mittee—Mr. E. F. Cayo, Dr. E. L. 
Haenisch, Dr. M. L. Moore, Dr. W. L. 
Obold, Mr. H. A. Heiligman, and Mr. 
K. E. Shull; Dinner and Hospitality 
Committee—Mr. G. E. Ullyot, Mr. C. 
W. MacMullen, Mr. T. Ek. Shea, Mr. H. 
A. Heiligman, and Mr. k. FE. Shull; 
Membership Committee—Dr. A. C. An- 
gus, Mr. E. F. Cayo, Dr. W. L. Obold 


and Mr. J. F. Couch; and Pregram 
Committce—Dr. E. L. Haenisch, Mr. 
C. M. Connor, Mr. A. G. Keller, Dr. 


L. P. Hansen, and Dr. J. M. Melivain. 


Dr. Obold, reporting for the By-Laws 
Constitution 


Committce, read the new 
which his committee had drawn up. 
With a few minor changes this was 


unanimously approved hy the chapter. 


An innovation to be tried this year 
have various the 
local chapter present short talks cover- 
ing some phase of their work. Dr. 
Maurice L. Moore, of the Sharpe and 
Dohme Laboratories, the first 
speaker of this group. He chose to dis- 
cuss the various stages through which 


is to members of 


was 
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a drug must pass from cenception of the 
idea until the product is finally marketed. 
The interdependence and close codpera- 
tion between the departments of organic 
research, 
teriology, pharmacology, 
etc. was emphasized. 


chemical biochemistry, bac- 


physiology, 


The main speaker of the evening was 
Colonel Joseph C. King, unit instructor, 
Chemical Warfare 
topic was “The Professional Chemist in 
Relation to the Selective Service Act.” 
Colonel King discussed all phases of the 
Selective Service Act, such as duties and 
powers of the local draft boards, 
method of induction into the 
types and methods of deferment, etc. 
His theme, cent<red 
around the status of the professional 


Reserves, whose 


army, 


main however, 


chemist. 


Secause of the nature of the talk only 
members and their professional chem- 
ist friends were allowed admittance. 


The Pennsylvania Chapter announces 
with regret the death on August 21, 
1940, of one of its members, Mr. 
Luciano L. Blancaflor, A.A.LC. Mr. 
Biancaflor had been employed in the 
Analytical Laboratory of E. J. 
and Company for eleven years. 


Lavino 
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Washington 
President, Albin H. Warth 


Vice-president, L. F. Rader, Jr. 


Treasurer, L. R. Heiss 


Secretary, Martin Leatherman 
9 Quincy Avenue, Hyattsville, Md. 


News Reporter to Tue Cuemist, T. H. Tremearne 


Council Representative, Albin H. Warth 


Executive Committee 


J. R. Adams H. C. Fuller 

M. S. Anderson L. R. Heiss 

A. P. Bradshaw J. H. Hibben 

R. T. K. Cornwell B. Makower 

P. R. Dawson L. N. Markwood 
R. B. Deemer 


The fall meeting of the Washington .- 


Chapter was held Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 6, 1940, at the Wardman Park 
Hotel with Chapter President Dr. Albin 
Warth presiding. 

The following committees for 1940- 
41 were appointed: 

Membership: N. W. Mathews. 

Advisory: F. O. Lundstrom, J. Ber- 
nard Edmonds, J. H. Hibben, A. R. 
Merz, J. W. McBurney, J. F. Williams, 
L. N. Markwood, W. H. Ross and the 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer 
members ex officio. 

Student Medal Awards: F. O. Lund- 
strom, L. F. Rader, Jr. and E. S. Um- 
berger. 

Issues and Objectives: To be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. Workmaster of the Roster Com- 
mittee of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board gave a brief talk in which 
he explained the workings of the Roster 
Committee in contacting scientific so- 
cieties and the purpose and methods of 
filing information from the survey. He 
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N. \W. Matthews \V. H. Ross 


J. W. McBurney E. F. Snyder 
A. L. Mehring J. J. Stubbs 

R. M. Mehurin E. K. Ventre 

A. R. Merz C. W. Whittaker 
W. M. Noble J. F. Williams 


urged full and prompt cooperation of 
chemists in returning the requested in- 
formation for classification. It was defi- 
nitely stated by Mr. Workmaster that 
there would be no compulsion used in 
case a person was offered a_ position 
under the present National Defense 
program. 

The Chapter went on record as de- 
siring that the 1941 national convention 
of the Institute be held in Washington 
and that the Washington Board of 
Trade be asked to coOperate in bringing 
the convention to Washington. 

The tentative dates for the 1941 meet- 
ings of the Washington Chapter are 
January seventh, March sixth and May 
fourth. The Chapter extends a cordial 
invitation to non-resident members of 
the INstiruTe to visit its meetings 
whenever they are in Washington. Un- 
less otherwise noted meetings will be 
held at the Wardman Park Hotel. Visit- 
ing members are advised to contact the 
Chapter Secretary prior to meetings for 
final information. 
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THE SCIENCE ANGLER 
Kenneth E. Shull, J.A.1.C. 


Conclusive proof has been found for 
the theory that silicosis is caused, not by 
the sharp edges of silica particles, but 
rather by an actual chemical union be- 
tween it and the living lung tissue. 

One of the latest proposed treatments 
for this dread industrial affliction in- 
volves dusting the lungs with aluminum 
pewder. It is believed that the metal 
serves its purpose by coating the par- 
ticles of silica so that they are no longer 
able to dissolve and react with tissue. 


® 


Scattered throughout the pages of the 
American Perfumer are numerous for- 
mulae for the preparation of 
remedies”. One of these, used for the 
removal of iron, fruit, wine, and similar 


“home 


stains, is so simple and effective that it 
is worth repeating. It consists of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of glycerine and 
phosphoric acid, with the addition of al- 
cohol or acetone if the stain is particu- 


larly stubborn. 


It isn’t always the fault of the cook 
when boiled potatoes take on an ebony 
hue. Mother Nature is quite often the 
culprit. 

Recent experiments have shown that 
the darkening of both raw and cooked 
tubers, upon exposure to the air, are 
due to oxidation reactions. In the 
former, melanin, one of the black pig- 
ments of the human body, appears to 
he the compound formed. On the other 
hand absorption spectra have shown 
that an entirely different substance, 
probably related to the flavones, is pro- 
duced in the cooked article. 
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The “Zelan” treated absent-minded 
professor need no longer worry about 
his proverbial umbrella, for old Jupi- 
ter Pluvius will scurry from his per- 
son, leaving him as dry as his lectures. 

Up to the present time all commer- 
cially practical waterproofing methods 
for fabrics consisted in simply coating 
the cloth surface with some hydropho- 
bic material. The new “Zelan” process, 
however, is entirely chemical in nature. 
Applied to the fabric in aqueous solu- 
tion or dispersion, the “Zelan” molecule 
with either the 
the 


is caused to combine 
hydroxyl group of 
nitrogen atom of proteins. 

Although the cost of this method is 
fairly high, it possess many advantages 
over others in its field: It produces a 
svft durable fabric that is fast to wash- 
ing, resistant to wear, and dry cleaning, 
and is not affected by heat, light, and 


perspiration. 


Due to its unexcelled solvent powers 
water dissolves and carries with it at 
least a portion of everything with 
which it comes in contact. Even those 
substances which we normally consider 
insoluble are found by spectrographic 
analyses to be carousing around among 
the water molecules. 

Chemical examination of water from 
the Dead Sea (so named because of the 
inability of life to subsist in its bosom) 
has disclosed the fact that it has the 
highest salinity (245,730 ppm) of any 
cf our large bodies of water. By con- 
trast the total solids content of the 
ocean is only about 35,000 ppm. This 
latter figure is made up of a series of 


cellulose or 
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elements ranging from 19,400 ppm. of 
chlorine to 0.000005 ppm of gold, with 
even lesser amounts of aluminum, bari- 
um, boron, cobalt, copper, lithium, man- 
ganese, nickel, and zinc. 

Rivers are responsible for carrying 
this cargo of solubles to the sea. With 
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this in mind one dabbler in figures, 
with water on the brain, has estimated 
that the stream waters of the world 
annually carry in solution something 
like 2,734,961,439 metric tons of solid 
matter, of which 11.67 per cent is sil- 
icious in character. 


BOOKS 


Sttver 1n INpustry. Edited by Law- 
rence Addicks. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 1940. 636 pp., 6 x 9 
inches. $10.00. 


This meaty volume is the work of 
about thirty well-qualified contributors, 
who here report on the government- 
sponsored Silver Research Project, 
whose purpose was to explore and ex- 
pand the industrial possibilities of sil- 


ver. Silver has long been grouped with’ 


the “precious” metals, but its price, af- 
ter declining steadily in late years, is 
now so low that the metal may well 
compete in special industrial fields with 
many of the so-called base metals. 


Silver's several valuable properties— 
its ductility, high electrical conductivity, 
germicidal properties, and so on—have 
long been recognized; at thirty-five 
cents an ounce they may he expected to 
find wider application. For example, 
with war conditions threatening our 
supplies of tin, the chapters on silver 
as a container lining are especially 
timely. 

The Silver Producers’ Research Proj- 
ect (and this book) were sponsored 
by a group of mining and smelting 
companies, with the active coéperation 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
and several university and scientific or- 
ganizations. An enormous amount of 
work has been done. The bibliography 
alone requires 129 pages of fine print, 
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with over four thousand references, 
and another fourteen pages are given 
over to a list of patents relating to in- 
dustrial uses of silver. 


The authors first present the economic 
background of silver in industry; then 
come chapters on the technology of sil- 
ver and its binary and ternary alloys, 
with many tables and diagrams. Later 
chapters discuss a variety of industrial 
applications, including bearings; con- 
tacts; welding; soldering; coatings of 
various types and thicknesses, including 
vaporized films and_ electrodeposited 
surfacings; catalysis; sterilization; etc. 

Sensibly enough, the book devotes 
relatively little space to the older uses 
of silver—tableware, for instance—in 
order to devote more space to the newer 
uses. 

It is obvious that this book will be of 
great interest and value to a large num- 
ber of readers; the chemical engineer; 
the manufacturer of equipment, con- 
tainers, machinery, food products, elec- 
trical devices, and what-not; the water 
chemist and sanitation cngineer; and 
many more, 


The style is, in most cases, clear, 
even entertaining, and many sections 
are extremely practical. For example, 
the chapters on soldering and on the 
testing of electrodeposited coatings (to 
mention only two) have the substantial 
ring found in the writings of men who 
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ai 
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have worked with their own hands and 
seen with their own eyes. The volume 
is a valuable addition to the literature 
of metallurgy, pure and applied. It 
leaves the reader with the conviction 
that silver is the coming metal. 


—C. M. Hoke, F.A.I.C. 


® 


A New Dictionary or CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Stephen Miall. Longmans 
Green & Co. 544 pp. $15.00. 

Dr. Miall possesses the rare skill of 
expressing a deep erudition in simple 
language, which attracts both profes- 
sionals and amateurs to his writing. In 
preparing this dictionary, he has availed 
himself of the able assistance of twenty- 
seven eminent chemists. 

The dictionary is intended for the 
use both of chemists and laymen. That 
is, laymen of technical interests outside 
of the chemical field. For them, it pro- 
vides a reference source of chemical 
terms and facts relating to chemicals 
and drugs, for use in their own special 
fields. Chemists 
refresh their memories or to find in- 
formation on subjects outside their im- 
mediate province also will find that this 


who desire either to 


hook fills a considerable need. 

It contains, in the five hundred forty- 
four pages, vast numbers of entries, 
which include the latest 
chemistry, inorganic, organic and phys- 
ical, even to the edges of the biological 


advances in 


sciences. Since the entries themselves 
are necessarily terse, many of them in- 


clude references to books and articles 


in which further information can be 
found. Trade names are included in 
many cases. 


In addition to the common noun 
headings, there are many biographical 
sketches of eminent chemists, living and 
dead. These include, in compact form, 
a note on the outstanding achievements 


of the subject, and manage to compress 
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into a small space a surprising amount 
of valuable information. 

As additional features, there are a 
classified reading list of eighty-five 
volumes and a table of physical con- 
stants of organic compounds, contain- 
ing nearly two thousand entries. 

As a whole, the volume should find 
a great many users among chemists and 
non-chemists; should itself an 
exceedingly handy reference for them, 
one which will be frequently consulted. 

—Kart M. Herstern, F.A.1.C. 


® 


A new illustrated booklet containing 
pumps 


prove 


comprehensive information on 
and pump parts has just heen published 
by The International Nickel Company, 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. This 
sixteen page folder, “Practical Pumping 
Problems and How They Are Solved”, 
discusses in detail the uses of Monel, 
“K” Monel and “S” Monel for pump 
parts in applications where there is need 
for high resistance to corrosion, wear, 
pitting, or scoring. This includes dif- 
ferent types of pumps, such as recipro- 
cating, centrifugal, and rotary pumps. 
The booklet was prepared in collabora- 
tion with S. A. Tucker and F. A. 
Annett, associate editors of Power, and 
is being distributed without charge. 


® 


Starting with the September issue of 
volume seventeen, the Journal of Chem- 
tcal Education made its appearance un- 
der a change in editorial staff. Dr. 
Otto Reinmuth, who edited the /Jour- 
nal since the retirement of Dr. Neil E. 
Gordon in 1932, resigned in order to 
give increased attention to his researches 
in pharmaceutical chemistry. The 
editorship has come to the capable 
hands of Dr. Norris W. Rakestraw of 


; 
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Brown University. Coincident with the 
change in editorship, the editorial offices 
have been moved from the Kent Chem- 
ical Laboratory at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, to the Met- 
calf Chemical Laboratory, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island. 

In place of the large staff formerly 
associated with the editorship of the 
magazine, Dr. Rakestraw has selected 
the following group of assistant cditors 
to serve with him: Hubert N. Alyea, 
Princeton University ; Tenney L. Davis, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.1.C., Purdue Uni- 
versity; William A. Felsing, F.A.I.C., 
University of Texas; Malcom M. 
Haring, University of Maryland; Phil- 
ip A. Leighton, Stanford University; 
Laurence L. Quill, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Elbert C. Weaver, Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Journal aims to be a 
textbook of chemistry”, and to this end 
publishes on current developments in 
all fields of chemistry. The Journal is 
the official publication of the division 
of Chemical Education of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 


“Pyrex” Brand Outer Standard Taper 
Ground Joints with Straight Side Walls 


Corning Glass Works recently an- 
nounced a new and improved type of 
Standard Taper Interchangeable Ground 
Joint with cylindrical (straight) out- 
side walls as contrasted with customary 
tapered construction. 

The manufacturer says that these new 
straight side walls permit more con- 
venient mounting with the usual rub- 
ber covered ringstand clamps and pro- 
vide a firmer, more rigid clamping; and 
also that the new construction insures 
greater mechanical strength in the 
joint itself. 

A new, interesting and informative 


“living . 
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book—“The Evolution of Standard 
Taper Ground Joints” is free on request. 
A cordial invitation is extended to 
inspect these new, improved Standard 
Taper Ground Joints with straight side 
walls at Booth No. 108, National Chem- 
ical Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 11 to 15, 1940. 


® 


The Advertising Man’s Plaint 


The Chemist is a surly lout, 
A skeptic and a scoffer. 

He cares not what the labels shout 
But what the contents offer. 


Suspicious, rude, this doubting Thomas 
A most ungrateful chap is he, 
For though I rave, and praise, and 
promise, 
He will not share my ecstacy. 


Like pearls of wisdom is my plea 
To city folks or country rubes. 
But will the Chemist trust in me? 
He puts his faith in glass test-tubes. 


Raovur J. Sroner, F.A.1.C. 


® 


A meeting of the New York Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was held at Long Island Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, N. Y., on December 
ninth. A forum held 
on “The Nature and Control of Drug 
Store Experience for State Board Can- 
didates”. Among participating 
were George W. Mather, 
New York State Board of Pharmacy ; 
Lyman D. Fonda, professor of pharma- 
cy; Robert R. Gerstner, pharmacist, and 
Eugene Levinstein, student and clerk. 


discussion was 


those 
secretary, 
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Robert J. Moore, manager of sales 
development of the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, Bloomfield, New Jersey, addressed 
the Charleston, West Virginia, Section 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers on November twelfth on the 
subject, “Modern Surface Protection; 
Case Histories and Recent Important 
Coating Problems.” 


® 


The National Defense effort 
called two members of the chemistry 
faculty of the University of Idaho. 
Dr. James B. Reed is now at the 
Frankfort arsenal near Philadelphia. 
He has been replaced by Dr. Lowell 
V. Coulter from the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. P. A. Lasalle was called 
into active duty as captain to serve as 
technical director to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State of Idaho. His final 
orders gave him only twenty-four hours 
to leave the campus. He has been re- 
placed by Mr. Moersch of 
Pennsylvania State College. 


® 


A meeting of the American Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry 
was held November 15th at The Chem- 
ists’ Club, New York, N. Y. This was a 
joint meeting with the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. The Chair- 
man, Dr. Lincoln T. Work, F.A.L.C., 
presided over the meeting which dealt 
with the science and application of 


has 


George 


plastics. 

Dr. T. F. Bradley, F.A.I.C., of the 
American Cyanamid Company, spoke 
on the chemistry of plastics. The de- 


velopments in synthetic plastics in this 
country have been far reaching. The 
“resinophore” hypothesis as well as the 
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more abstract colloidal association hy- 
potheses has now been supplanted by 
the functionality concepts of Carothers 
and of Kienle. These concepts and their 
applications to all types of plastics were 
discussed. Attention was called to the 
diversity of condensation polymers, 
whereas the “high molecular” class of 
addition polymers is at present limited 
to reactants which are possessed of 
termina! unsaturation. The implications 
of this as well as numerous other 
aspects of the chemistry and physics of 
industrial plastics were discussed. 

Mr. C. W. Blount of the Technical 
Sales Division of The Bakelite Cor- 
poration spoke on the scope of the ap- 
plications of plastics. He pointed out 
that each use of a plastic should be and 
generally is because of an outstanding 
property: lightness in weight; heat re- 
sistance; dimensional stability ; insulat- 
ing characteristics: color; 
and so on ad infinitum. The applications 
noted were as follows: in the Navy; in 
the Army; in the doctor’s office and the 
hospital; in transportation; in labora- 
tories; on the judge’s bench; in com- 
munication; on the athletic field; in the 
oil field; the steel mill; the theatre; 
restaurants and store fixtures ; in re- 
frigerators; in the food industries; in 
merchandising displays: on cash sales 
books; in the rayon industry; and last 
but not least, the automotive, radio and 
aircraft industries. 


Glyco Products Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., have approved plans for 
a new building in Brooklyn to cover an 
administrative department, research 


toughness ; 


laboratory, and manufacturing division. 
begin about 


Building operations will 
December fifteenth. 
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North Carolina Notes 


By Minnie A. Graham, F.A.I1.C. 


On October twelfth, the Charles M. 
Wall Hall of Science was dedicated 
at Mars Hill Junior College, Mars Hill, 
N. C. This new $100,000 building is a 
splendid addition to the Mars Hill 
campus. It provides, for the depart- 
ments of mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biology and home _ economics, 
spacious, well-lighted laboratories and 
class rooms, with up-to-date equipment. 
An interesting program preceded the 
dedication, including a science sym- 
posium with Professor Vernon E. 
Wood presiding. Speakers from various 
institutions in the state participated, 
zmong them Dr. Carey G. Mumford of 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., who had 


been a student at Mars Hill, and Dr. © 


Milton L. Braun, professor of physics 
at Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C., 
who had been an instructor at Mars 
Hill. Dr. Braun's was on 
“The Place of Science in Christian 
E-ducation.” 


address 


® 


At the first meeting of the North 
Carolina section of the American Chem- 
ical Society in the 1940-41 season, Dr. 
S. C. Lind, president of the Society, 
was the guest of the section. Dr. Lind’s 
subject was “Radioactivity, Natural 
and Artificial.” The meeting was held 
in the new chemistry laboratory, With- 
ers Hall, on the State College Campus 
at Raleigh, October fourteenth, and was 
preceded by a dinner for members and 
guests. On October fifteenth, Dr. Lind 
spoke at the University of South Caro- 
lina in Columbia, S. C. 
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Mr. Walter S. Landis, vice president 
of the American Cyanamid and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, visited the Charlotte 
plant of that corporation on November 
first, and then proceeded to Pinehurst 
where he addressed the fall meeting 
of the Piedmont section of the Ameri- 
can Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. 

The Charlotte plant of the American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation 
are planning for an extensive expan- 
sion program, including a two-story ad- 
dition to the present plant, a garage, and 
an office building. Sixteen acres have 
just been purchased on which to locate 
the new buildings. At this plant chemi- 
cals for use in the textile industry 


are made. 


Mr. Frank W. Johnson, fifty-nine, 
owner of the Johnson Chemical Com- 
pany of Charlotte, N. C., died October 
nineteenth at his home in Charlotte. 
Mr. Johnson was a native of Rhode 
Island and had attended Brown Uni- 
versity. For eighteen years he was 
southern manager for Arnold, Hoffman 
and Company. In December, 1939, he or- 


Association of 


ganized as owner the Johnson Chemical 
Company with main offices in Charlotte. 


® 


The General Dyestutf Corporation 
has just completed their new building 
at 2459 Wilkinson Boulevard, Charlotte, 
N. C. The laboratories are equipped 
with the latest type of apparatus, re- 
search facilities, and machinery. The 
Luilding contains approximately 64,000 
square feet of floor space. 
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Technical Education in New South Wales 


By J. N. Taylor, F.A.I.C. 


Chemistry classes show an increased 
enrollment in technical colleges and 
trade schools in New South Wales, 
and the completion of certain courses 
is recognized by the Australian Chemi- 
cal Institute. 


The State system of technical edu- 
cation, according to the New South 
Wales Official Year Book 1937-38, 


(Part III), is under the direct control 
of the Department of Education of the 
State of New South Wales, and is 
administered by a Superintendent, who 
is also Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, with general and financial pro- 
cedure independent of other branches 
of the education system. The courses 
of instruction, are 
nated with those of the ordinary schools. 

In addition to the Central Techni- 
cal College at Ultimo (Sydney), there 
are technical colleges at Darlinghurst 
(Sydney), Newcastle, Wollongong and 
sroken Hill, and there are also seven- 


however, coordi- 


teen trade schools, seven in the sub- 


urbs of Sydney, nine in country dis- 
tricts and one at Canberra (Australia 
Capital Territory). The New South 
Wales Year Book states that special- 
ized instruction in the practice of a 
wide range of callings is provided for 
the apprentice and the journeyman, 
while higher courses, embracing the 
technology of the various trades and 
technical professions, may be followed 
hy more advanced students. 

The lower trade courses cover a 
period of three years in the trade 
schools, as a rule, but sometimes they 
are years. Com- 


extended to five 


prehensive courses covering five years 
and 
duration 


two years’ 
Technical 


higher courses of 


are given in the 
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Colleges. Instruction is given in all 
branches of mechanical and electrical 
engineering, agriculture, applied art, 
bakery, biology, building, commercial 
subjects, geology, printing, public 
health, sanitation, sculpture, sheep and 
wool classing, domestic wo- 
men’s handicrafts (dressmaking, mil- 
linery, etc.), optometry and in manu- 
facturing trades. 

Day and evening classes are held. 
Some of the higher courses of even- 
ing instruction are codrdinated with 


science, 


first-year courses at the University 
of Sydney. The satisfactory comple- 
tion of any course of instruction is 


marked by the award of certificates. 
These are recognized by employers, 
and the Diploma Courses of the 
Technical Colleges are recognized by 
the Australian Chemical Institute as 
equivalent to Bachelor of 
courses in chemistry at an Australian 
university. 

Students applying for 
the technical courses are required to 
furnish that they 
sufficient preparatory knowledge to take 
profitable advantage of the training, 
and a student is not usually admitted 
to a course unless actually engaged 


Science 


admission to 


evidence possess 


in the specific trade to which the 
course relates. Special provision is 
made for the admission of journey- 


men, without preliminary test, to any 
part of the courses relating to their 
trades. Young students are admitted 


if they furnish a guarantee to he- 


come apprenticed before reaching the 
limit of the age of apprenticeship. 

A pre-apprenticeship course covering 
two years in general education and in 
with 


work associated skilled trades 


il 
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was introduced in 1937 for boys who 
have completed two years in a junior 
technical school and show aptitude for 
technical work. Upon completion of 
the pre-apprenticeship courses, efforts 
are made to place students in suitable 
employment. 


The fees payable for technical 
classes are very low, being usually 
at the rate of 5 shillings ($0.80 at 
the present approximate exchange rate 
of $3.20 to £1) for thirteen weeks 
for juniors, and ten shillings ($1.60) 
for seniors. 


The number of pupils receiving in- 
struction in technical colleges and 
trade schools in New South Wales 
had gradually increased. In 1939 it 
was over 37,000, as compared with 
15,152. in 1931. The number of 
teachers and lecturers in 1939 was 
1,195, compared with 576 in 1931. In- 
creased enrollment has been most 
marked in the following classes: sheep 
and wool classing, engineering, chem- 
istry, mathematics and commercial sub- 
jects. 


New “PYREX” brand 6” Desiccators 


Corning Glass Works announces a 
new 6” size “PYREX” brand Desiccator 
in two styles—No. 3118 with, and 3078 
without sleeve, designed to make vacu- 
um work easier and faster. 

The new type valve supplied with 
No. 3118 desiccator embodies special 
features. The Standard Taper 40/35 
external sleeve acts as a stopcock. A 
one-quarter turn of the collar opens or 
closes the valve; easy to manipulate; 
no sticking. 


Pyrex brand Balanced Chemical Glass 
—halanced for mechanical strength, 
heat resistance and chemical stability— 
is used in the construction of “Pyrex” 
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desiccators, which will be available 
through laboratory supply dealers on 
December sixteenth, 

For prices write your dealer or 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


® 


The Food Research Laboratories, 
Long Island City, New York, announce 
the appointment of Dr. Danicl Melnick 
as chief chemist. Dr. Melnick until 
now has been the chief chemist asso- 
ciated with the Vitamin Research Pro- 
gram at the University of Michigan. 
He is well known for his contributions 
to the chemistry and physiology of pro- 
teins, enzymes, and vitamins. 


® 


Dr. Joseph W. EF. Harrisson of LaWall 
and Harrisson, Consultants, Philadel- 


. phia, on November eighteenth addressed 


the members of the Sanitary Science 
Course, Medical School, University of 
Pennsylvania, upon “Food Preserva- 
tion”, and a few days earlier he ad- 
dressed the West Chester Lions Club 
on “Food and Drug Adulteration”, 


M. L. Crossley, F.A.LC., director of 
research, Caleo Chemical Division of 
the \merican Cyanamid Company, 
spoke on the “Research and Develop- 
ment of the Sulfanilamides” before a 
meeting of the New York Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical .\ssocia- 
tion, held November eleventh at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 


® 


The discovery of what is true, and 
the practice of that which is good are 
the two most important projects of 
philosophy. 

—VOLTAIRE 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Chemists 


INstruCTOR in qualitative and inor- 
Two years’ experi- 
ence. Ch.E. Wishes position 
in undergraduate school. Please reply 
to Box 123, Tue Cuemisr. 


ganic chemistry. 
degree. 


Cuemist, J.A.1.C., M.S. degree 1932. 
of Michigan. Specialized 
Several years of experience 


University 
. in analysis. 
in various industries, notably steel. De- 
sires work where precise knowledge is 
Also interested in teaching 
Location anywhere. 
125, Tue Cuemist. 


required. 
college chemistry. 
Please reply to Box 


Treacuer. American, Ph. D., 
F.A.LC., Sigma Xi. Inorganic analyti- 
cal, organic and industrial chemistry. 
Several years’ university teaching, six 
years’ experience in the chemical indus- 
try in heavy chemicals, analytical meth- 
ods, control, supervision. Publica- 
tions. Location anywhere. Please re- 


ply to Box 31, Tur Cuemisr. 


Cuemist, J.A.L.C., A.B. degree 1940. 
Phi Beta Kappa. Two years of college 
work in analytical chemistry—qualita- 
tive and quantitative; also courses in 
inorganic, organic, physical chemistry. 
Interested in any chemistry work. 
Please reply to Box 53, Tue Cuemist. 


Positions 


Cuemist. On paints, enamels, and 
lacquers. Production angle. 


Cuemicat To take care 
of production in explosives manufacture. 


CuemicaL ENGINEER. Mixing and 


blending on fuse assembly. 
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Available 


F.A.LC. B.S. and M.S. 
degrees. American. Over thirty years’ 
experience in Agricultural Chemical 
work along fertilizer and plant 
lines in both research and’ analytical 
capacity. Experienced in by-product 
waste utilization and patent searches. 


CHEMIST, 


soil, 


Available for consulting work. Please 
reply to Box 51, Ture Cuemist. 
Cuemist, J.A.LC. B.S. 1940. Six 


months’ experience during summers in 


rubber factory. Fluent French and 
German. Interested in position as 
laboratory assistant or _ translator. 


Please reply to Box 55, Tue Cuemist. 


ComMercitAL DeveLopMENtT. Chemi- 
cal engineer with twenty years of ex- 
perience supervising research and de- 
velopment in petroleum refining seeks 
change. Please reply to Box 121, Tue 
Cuemist. 


Cuemist, F.A.LC. A.C.S. Doctor 
of Chemistry. 29 years manuiacturing 
and developing expericnce inter- 


mediates, dyestuffs, metal salts and food 
products, Original manufacturing proc- 
Successful in handling 
consulting and 
First class refer- 
3ox 35, THe 


esses developed. 
labor. Considerable 
business experience. 
ences. Please reply to 
CHEMIST. 


Available 


BrococicaL Cuemist. Ph.D. Gradu- 
ate work in good university. Plant ex- 
perience in production and management 
hiological or physio field, to act as as- 
sistant general manager. To $5000. 


Cuemicat Encineers. Plant layout. 


a 
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Textite Cuemist. To act as chief 
chemist in field of textile specialties. 
Full charge of research and develop- 
ment. Salary open. 

For these positions, please reply to 
Box 122, Tue CHemiIstT. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEER. Two years ex- 
perience. Metallurgy. To inspect alumi- 
num alloys. Box 126. 

PuysicaL Cuemist. College degree. 
One or two years of experience. Please 
reply to Box 124, Tue Cuemist. 


Explosives Chemists Needed by Government 


PrincipaL CHEMIsT (explosives) 
$5,600. 
Senior Cuemist (explosives) $4,600. 


Cuemist (explosives) $3,800. 


ASSOCIATE CHEMIST (explosives ) 
$3,200. 
Assistant CueEmMist- (explosives) 
$2,600. 


Chemists are urged to apply for civil 
service examinations now open for vari- 
ous grades of explosives chemist, with 
salaries from $2,600 to $5,600 a year. 


Applications for these positions will be 
rated as received during the year No- 
vember 1940 to November 1941. No 
written test will be given. Applicants 
will be rated on their qualifications. 
Degree in chemistry or chemical engi- 
neering and professional experience in 
chemistry, partly in the field of explo- 
sives chemistry, are required. Appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from any 
first or second class post office, or from 
the UL. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


® ® 


THE CHEMIST 


THE CHEMIST presents articles by leading chem- 
ists on professional subjects and on new developments 
in industry which have professional significance. 
THE CHEMIST offers concentrated news, book re- 
views, editorials by outstanding chemists. 

Brief, attractive, significant, THE CHEMIST is a 
necessity to modern chemists. 


THE CHEMIST 
233 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Name 


I enclose $2.00 for one year’s subscription to be sent to: 
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NEW BOOKS 


Electrocapillarity 
J. A. V. BUTLER, D.Sc. 
$5.00 


Deals with potential differences at electrified 
interfaces, the origin and nature of the 
effects that arise therefrom and with electrode 
equilibria. 


A Dictionary of 
Metals & Their Alloys 
F. J. CAMM 
$3.00 


Includes information about every known 
metal and almost every type of commercial 
metallic alloy. Also special sections on hard- 
ening, tempering, electroplating, polishing, 


| rust proofing, etc. 


Embalming Fluids 
S. MENDELSOHN 


$4.00 


Gives the history of embalming, its chemis- 
try, formulation, analytical methods, patent | 
digest, legal regulation, together with a wealth 
of other valuable details. 
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Rubber Latex 


H. P. STEVENS, M.A., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
W. H. STEVENS, A.R.C., Sc., F.I.C. 


$4.00 


Contains such recent information as chemi- 
| cally modified rubbers from latex, botanical 
significance of latex, microscopic descriptions 
and illustrations, analytical determinations, 
preservatives, etc. 


Modern Cosmeticology 
R.G. HARRY, F.LC.,M.R.P.H., F.R.M.S 


$5.00 


Deals comprehensively with the scientific and 
therapeutic side of cosmetics. Also with medi- | 
cal questions such as the ac‘ion of vitamins 
and hormones, etc., as well as with modern 
chemical emulsifying agents. 


Textile Testing 


JOHN H. SKINKLE 
Professor, Lowell Textile Institute 


$3.00 


Gives several methods for any particular 
test, including rapid and convenient approxi- 
mations. The text matter is supplemented 
with tables, illustrations, graphs, sketches, etc. 


Gardening Without Soil 


A. H. PHILLIPS 
$2.00 


A textbook for the layman and scientist alike. 
It tells of the method of growing plants of 
any kind and variety, in tanks of water or 
in beds of sand and other mineral aggregates, 
to which are added plant nutrients in chemi- 
cal form. 


Manufacture 
J. H. WIGNER, Ph.D. 


$4.00 


The object of this book is to provide infor- 
mation of a practical kind for the use of thos2 
engaged in the day to day tasks of soap 
works. Also deals with the allied processes 
encountered in soap making which should be 
of great value to soap boilers and plant 
managers. 
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SETTING THE PACE CHEMICAL PURITY SENCE 


BAKER & ADAMSON “=< 


Division of GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York CPA 7 
Sales Atlanta Peston * Buffalo Charlotte (N. C.) + Ch + Cleveland 
Denver jouston + Kan: Mi.wa + Mi..neapor. Mentesuma (Ge. ) Newark (N.J.) 
‘New . Philadelphia "Pittsbu ch “Providence | 1. de Louis « Utica (N. Y.) 
Sale: Francisco + les 


‘act. 
Pacific Northwest Sales “Offices: ‘Wena tehee (Wesh.) (Wash.) 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Moz.treal + Toronto «+ Vancouver 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


HIGH VACUUM 


also VACUUM REFRIGERATION 
jor VACUUM DEAERATORS 
DEAERATING HEATERS 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 
SURFACE & BAROMETRIC CONDENSERS 
NI-RESIST & MISC. CASTINGS 


The Croll-Reynolds Company has the exclusive record of specializing entirely 
on stean, jet vacuum apparatus during the first ten years of its history. Thousands 
of installations have been made for practically all types of vacuum process work 
in chemical plants and related industries. A great many mechanical vacuum pumps 
have been replaced and substantial savings effected in ——s and maintenance 
cost as well as in improved vacuum and more dependable operation. Steam Jet 
Evactors have absolutely no moving parts to get out of order. Their capacity, 
efficiency, dependability and relatively low cost have resulted in a definite and 
increasing trend toward this type of equipment for all vacuum work down 
to .2 mm. absolute. Bulletin C-103 on request. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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